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The Christian Man in College 


By President Emory W. Hunt, D.D., Denison University 


UMAN nature undergoes no radi- 

cal change upon entering col- 

lege. The conditions of the spiritual life 

are in general the same there as else- 

where. Its needs are the same; the per- 

ils which assail it are the same. There 

as elsewhere one of the chief of these is 

the denial or the evasion of responsibility 
for personal Christian work. 

Perhaps this peril is rather more acute 
in college because of the reasonable ex- 
cuse which pleads for it. The Christian 
man enters college in order to fit himself 
for some form of service. It is often the 
consummation of an effort of years. It 
is a prized opportunity of which the very 
most must be made. He feels that all 
of his time and energy should be con- 
centrated upon study. Coupled with 
this honest conviction is the fact that he 
has usually left his church membership 
at home. The total result is very often 
a complete cessation of personal Chris- 
tian work. 

On the other hand, the college man 
must face two stubborn facts. Tirst,the 
spiritual life atrophies if its powers are 
not in exercise. There is a natural law 
of the spiritual life, which is not sus- 
pended for the benefit of students. ‘To 
forget the spiritual needs of others any- 
where is to fail to satisfy our own. We 
do it at our peril. Secondly, we must 
remember that the college offers a spe- 
cially rich and important field for such 
work. There are gathered together the 
picked men from many communities. 
They will be the leaders of the future in 
whatever circles they move. The work 
in college involves some especial diffi- 
culties, it is true. But it is work which 


must be done, and the Christian student 
in daily touch with his fellows is above 
all the one to do it. He never will have 
a richer field in which to work. A stu- 
dent once went to the president of his 
college and declared his determination 
to enter the ministry when he had fin- 
ished his course. The reply was in the 
form of a question, “ Why not enter it 
now?” 

In college, as elsewhere, the point to 
guard is one’s own spiritual life. The 
rule is, life first, then activity as the fruit 
of that life. The rule will not work back- 
ward. No’ amount of activity can pro- 
duce the life itself. It is not what we do, 
but what God does in us and through us, 
which is of real importance. There is 
special need of giving emphasis to this 
fundamental fact because of the radical 
requirement of reality in the Christian 
life which is made in college. An imi- 
tation will not do there. Only a real ex- 
perience, a real life, of one’s own and not 
by proxy, will stand the close scrutiny 
it must meet in college halls. If an imi- 
tation is presented, trust the college man 
to perceive the sham and angrily to re- 
pudiate it. The Christian in college 
needs to be characterized by simplicity 
and manliness; otherwise he misrepre- 
sents Christ. 

Here, as elsewhere, the secret of life 
is the Holy Spirit. With all the empha- 
sis which is now placed here, there is 
still danger that some will think this is 
an extraordinary provision for a special 
class or for some special emergencies. 
The distinctions between “ life’ and the 
“higher life,’ between “ Christian” 
and “consecrated,” have often proved 
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misleading and mischievous. No double 
standard can be allowed in the Christian 
life. lor instruction, for fruit, for life 
itself, the Spirit is essential. That God 
made the provision is assurance of the 
need; that he made it for all is assurance 
that all need it. 

That is His part of the contract. On 
our side it calls for three things as con- 
ditions of usefulness. Tl irst, that we 
know the Gospel message. This involves 
a knowledge of the Bible and of its great 
lines of teaching. It comprises the 
needs of men and God's great provision 
for those needs. This message, the truth 
of God’s Word, the Spirit uses to ac- 
complish His awakening and regenerat- 
ing work. Nothing else can take the 
place of it. The Christian worker, es- 
pecially in college, should make it his 
first business to possess himself of these 
essential truths. Secondly, a consistent 
life. Not a perfect life; the world does 
not demand that, and we could not pre- 
sent it: but a consistent life—consistent 
with the profession that Jesus is its Ning 
and that with all of our aberrations we 
are honestly trying to do His will,—this 


The Philippines as a 


By the Rev. 
Hk Philippine Islands constitute a 
mission field of peculiar strategic 
importance just now. Once Protestant- 
ism is thoroughly entrenched there, it 
will be easier to extend its conquests in 
all other directions in southern and east- 
ern Asia, both continental and insular. 
This fact arises from three others unit- 
ing in one total. 
l‘irst of these is the relation which the 
islands bear under the flag of the United 
States of America to the further dom- 
ination of Asiatic territory by Russia 
and the Greek Church. For more than 
half a century Russia has been steadily, 
silently, and successfully moving east- 
ward and southward through Central 
Asia toward the Pacific, aiming at the 
control of the Farther East. Like a 
glacier she has pushed down through 
Siberia to the sea, first at Vladivostok 
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the world does demand and has a right 
to expect. In the absence of it, our tes- 
timony will be without power. Thirdly, 
a definite purpose. We leave too much 
to chance. We hope that some word we 
happen to speak or something which we 
unconsciously do may result in influenc- 
ing somebody else to bring him to 
Christ. Such a vague and _ indefinite 
purpose not look like business. 
The Son of Man came to seek and to 
save. We must seek in order to 
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too 
save. 

Christian men have a good model be- 
fore them in the absorbed devotion with 
which “ rushing” is done by the various 
fraternities at the opening of the college 
vear. As purposeful and intelligent seek- 
ing on the part of those who bear the 
name of the Lord Jesus Christ would 
bring many college men to Him this 
year. No life which is definitely sur- 
rendered to this purpose, consistently 
serving Jesus Christ as Lord and intelli- 
gently using the Word which He has 
given us, can possibly fail of being ful- 
filled with power and used in service for 
others. 


Mission Field 
Stuntz, D.D. 

and next at Port Arthur. Wherever she 
has gone, the Greek Church has gone 
also. People who resisted its sway were 
brought into line by the help of the 
sword and the knout. At the close of 
negotiations looking to the settlement of 
questions growing out of the Chinese 
and Japanese War in 1897-8, it looked 
to those most thoroughly conversant with 
political and religious questions in south- 
eastern Asia as though Russia was cer- 
tain to overshadow China, absorb Korea, 
and ‘probably dominate Japan _ itself. 
The menace was real and imminent; and 
the dominance of Russia, with her cold, 
intolerant, Scriptureless sacerdotalism, 


would have put back the evangelization 
of all peoples thus ruled for centuries. 
But in the spring of 1898 a new factor 
was suddenly thrust into the equation, 
and 10,000,000 people, living in the very 
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center of all populations likely to become 
assimilated with the rule of the North- 
ern Bear, were placed by the hand of 
Providence under the rule of a great, 
free, Protestant people, and the advance 
of Russia in that part of the world was 
brought to a sudden halt! It is of the 
first importance that the entire impact of 
this new force upon the [Filipino people 
and upon all adjacent peoples shall be 
charged with moral and spiritual forces, 
and for this reason the Philippines as a 
mission field have strategic value. 

Second, they lie adjacent to vast 
masses of humanity, all of whom are 
helplessly, blindly given over to idolatry, 
paganism, cannibalism, and pitiless cru- 
elties; and from the Philippines light and 
help and healing must go out into all 
those parts of the earth. China, with 
its 400,000,000 people, has its coast-line 
within two days’ steam of Manila. 
Japan is but five days to the northeast, 
and Malaysia the same time to the south- 
west of Manila. Head-hunting Dyaks 
of Borneo, with their bloody and _ re- 
volting cannibalism, can be reached in 
three davs from the capital of this 
newly opened mission field. The coun- 
tries in which are found not less than 
500,000,000 of the 850,000,000 of Asia 
are within from two to ten days’ travel 
of the capital of the Philippines. And 
tides of trade and travel constantly set 
through the gate of Manila Bay. All 
nations of the East sit in our churches 
of a Sunday. When Manila becomes, as 
she is certain to become, the largest em- 
porium of American or [uropean com- 
merce in Asia, we shall be exerting 
formative influences upon those vast 
populations. What shall that influence 
be? The result of missionary work in 
the Philippines must decide. 

The last of the three factors which 
enter into this summation of the stra- 
tegic character of the Philippines as a 
mission field is the forwardness of the 
Filipino people, and their preparedness 
to accept and then to help spread the 
Gospel of the Son of God. Take two or 
three facts: (1) The Filipino people are 
the only ones in all Asia who have had 
four unbroken centuries of European 
civilization, poor at best but better than 


the best Asiatic civilization in its elevat- 
ing and dynamic effect. (2) All the 
pantheism of heathenism has been cast 
out of the Filipino mind, and with it has 
gone, as a matter of course, its eldest 
daughter, idolatry, and its fatalistic con- 
cept of life. (3) The belief in one holy 
God, benevolent, cherishing, revealing, 
who perfects a redemptive purpose 
through the atoning death of His Incar- 
nate Son, who ever lives that His creat- 
ures may live also—all this the Filipino 
people have, plus such an educational 
status as is enjoyed nowhere else among 
all the masses of heathenism with which 
they are surrounded. Has not the Al- 
mighty purposes big with blessed prom- 
ise for all adjacent nations to be realized 
when such people are led into the full 
light of the faith in which they have 
come up from piracy to a state of semi- 
civilization? Shall we be such bigots as 
to deny that Rome and the Spanish State 
have shed some light upon the thick dark- 
ness in which the early explorers and 
monks found those people? Shall we 
not rejoice that the dim rays from the 
veiled face of the Christ of Catholicism 
has done more for their illumination 
than the brightest rays that shine from 
the so-called “ ethnic faiths ” which sur- 
round them? It is Browning who says, 
in the words of the Pope in the “ Ring 
and the Book”: 

“ For, somehow, no one ever yet 

Plucked a rag even from the body of the Lord 

To wear and mock with, 

But he looked the greater, 

And he was the better.” 

The Filipino people present to the 
missionary material more nearly ready 
to his hand, to be shaped into preachers, 
teachers, missionaries, or anything else 
he may need, than any other of the pop- 
ulations of the Farther East. Under 
right leadership they will furnish quick 
and efficient reinforcements for the 
King’s forces yonder. 

The Philippines present a needy field 
for mission effort. Late Catholic lead- 
ers have sunken far below the intel- 
lectual and moral level of the more ear- 
nest men who preceded them. The 
people have not had the Word of God. 
It has been a crime to own a copy of the 
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Scriptures there until since the Ameri- 
can occupation. For the past hundred 
vears or more little real teaching has 
heen done by the priesthood. When it 
was attempted, superstitions of the silli- 
est and wickedest kinds were instilled 
into the minds of the people. The re- 
ligious faith of the millions of Catholics 
has piloted them out of the shoals of 
heathen conceptions of God and of sin, 
but it has not presented them with the 
Christ as a personal Savior from sin in 
this life. So the pe yple need the Gospel, 
and feel a need which it meets. 

It is a promising field. The people 
crowd upon the Protestant missionary 
to hear his word. Curiosity brings thou- 
sands. ‘The reasonableness of the mes- 
sage holds them, and they return, until 
light breaks in and they are saved. Both 
the Presbyterian and Methodist Churches 
are working with a tolerably strong 
force among the people in the city and 
suburbs of Manila, and with results 


Danish 
Dy Olf. Ricard, Candidate 


“THE University of Copenhagen, the 

only one in Denmark, was found- 
ed by King Christian | in the year 1479. 
At the present moment we believe that 
there are about 2,500 students here. But 
it must be noted that the term “ stu- 
dent’ is used in a somewhat narrower 
sense here in Scandinavia than in Amer- 
ica. The young men who graduate for 
public-school teachers, veterinary  sur- 
geons, apothecaries, engineers, chemists, 
officers, and farmers at the various edu- 
cational institutions are not usually re- 
garded as students. 

The plan of education of the genuine 
student differs in many respects 
from the American. When a youth has 
passed through the six forms of the 
preparatory school, he enters the lists of 
students as a rule in about his eighteenth 
year. He corresponds then to a fresh- 
man in America, and is called “ Rus.” 
He then begins immediately his course 
of special study—theology, law, medi- 


also 


cine, philology, and history—having 


which seem scarcely credible. Last 
Christmas morning | received 286 mem- 
bers into the Methodist Church in full 
connection in a small suburb of Manila, 
all of whom had been led to Christ 
through the labors of a Filipino minis- 
ter, who had not been a Protestant more 
than two years when he began to preach 
to them! In the provinces the same re- 
sults follow. A young man and his wife 
from Ohio Wesleyan University wrote 
me recently from a city called Baliwag, 
about seventy miles from Manila, that 
they had been at their post three months, 
had seen 150 conversions, and raised the 
money and erected a small chapel seat- 
ing 200 people. He added, “ We are 
not attempting much aside from the 
study of the language.” 

The students of the world should look 
upon the Philippines as a mission field 
calling for long and heroic toil, and as 
one which will abundantly reward that 
toil, by the blessing of God. 


Students 


of Theology, Copenhagen 


only an easy philosophical examination, 
common to all students, to pass the fol- 
lowing year. ‘The student period lasts 
five or six years, after which the student 
is called candidate. 

The features which in most countries 
characterize student-life, and give it its 
peculiar luster, while at the same time 
they advance companionship and good 
fellowship among students, are very few 
here in Denmark. The reason for this 
is not hard to find. In the first place, 
the University is not situated in a small 
town, among green gardens and meac- 
ows, where the students live and dine 
together, but, on the contrary, in the 
capital itself with its 500,000 inhabi- 
tants, where the students are spread over 
all the city and are swallowed up in the 
mass; and, in the second place, the large 
number of students itself, belonging as 
thev do to all classes of society, make 
both fellowship and life in common im- 
possible. It was otherwise one or two 
generations ago. At that time the num- 
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The University of Copenhagen. 


ber of students was much less, the city 
was also smaller, and the students came 
almost entirely from the cultured classes. 
Their religious life was certainly very 
little developed, but there was a poetic, 
ideal, and youthful glory about the stu- 
dent life of that period which has in these 
days utterly vanished. 

It is very difficult to characterize our 
students now, but they may perhaps be 
divided into three large groups or cate- 
gories, according to the attitude which 
they assume toward religion. A large 
number of them are positively hostile to 
Christianity, and advocate the doctrines 
of agnosticism. Many of the younger 
lecturers belong to this circle, and both 
the press and the modern immoral lit- 
erature are dominated by this party. At 
the meetings for religious discussion, 
which have been so popular the last few 
years, one may hear the most cynical 
attacks on Christianity from this section. 

Another large section of students is 
careless, both as respects the Church and 
Christianity. They are overburdened 
with strenuous industry, as the impor- 


tant thing for them is to get through as 
quickly as possible in order to attain a 
position in the exciting struggle for ex- 
istence, or they are occupied with pleas- 
ures and amusements, which a large city 
provides so liberally to tempt young 
men. 

And lastly, there is a little group of 
students who wish to stand on_ the 
ground of Christianity. The first intelli- 
gent work in this direction was com- 
menced in the spring of 1881 by the 
University Missionary Society, which 
strove chiefly to extend an interest in 
foreign missions among students, but 
which always‘had but few members, and 
at length died out altogether. As, how- 
ever, the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation increased in strength, more and 
more students came to be found in its 
membership. Among others, a thriving 
branch for lads of fourteen to seventeen 
years of age has always had its best 
workers from the ranks of students, but 
the Young Men’s Christian Association 
did not render special work among stu- 
dents superfluous. On March 30, 1892, 
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the Students’ Home was established, a 
Students’ Union on a Christian basis, 
which, having secured its own premises 
in the year 1895, will always be the vis- 
ible meeting-place for Christian stu- 
dents. ‘There are 450 members, and a 
religious meeting is held every week. 
On the premises there is also a board- 
ing-house for thirty students and an in- 
spector. After the visit of Mr. John R. 
Mott in the spring term of 1899, the 
Christian University Union was estab- 
lished, which maintains a_ connection 
with the world-wide movement; or- 
ganizes Bible Circles, of which last win- 
ter there were eighteen, with 130 par- 
ticipants ; and takes up work among the 
preparatory-school pupils, holding reg- 
ular religious meetings for them in 
Copenhagen, and _ sending represent- 
atives to the twenty-odd grammar- 
schools in the country. The Christian 
University Union demands a_ personal 
basis for its members, and now pays its 
own secretary, Pastor Hansen, who has 
given up his position as pastor in order 
to give his whole time to the work 


among the students. Of the volunteers, 
organized on the initiative of Mr. Robert 
P. Wilder and later of Mr. Donald 
Fraser, the first, Mr. Fr. Balle, has gone 
to Greenland, and two others will start 
the coming autumn for Santalistan, 
India. Their number, however, is very 
small. 

The Scandinavian students’ confer- 
ences with Christian programs have been 
an active means for the furtherance of 
the students’ cause. These meetings are 
held every second year alternately in the 
three Scandinavian countries—the Rus- 
sian Government prohibits them in Fin- 
land. The first was held in Hillerdd, 
Denmark, in 1890. At the third, held 
in Vadstena, Sweden, in 1895, the 
World’s Student Christian Federation 
was instituted. 

We expect and pray that the Federa- 
tion meeting, held last summer in Sor6é 
in this country, will also bear rich fruit, 
not only for the world-wide movement, 
but also for the Danish students’ cause, 
which, as these lines have shown, can 
only be said to be in its beginnings. 


Two Leaders of Student Work in the Orient 


By H. P 


] URING the past month some of 

the Associations of the United 
States have had the privilege of seeing, 
through the visits of Dr. U. Sasamori, 
of Nagasaki, Japan, and Professor W. 
C. Chen, of Peking University, a prac- 
tical illustration of what the Gospel of 
Christ can do in the transformation of 
the lives of men in the Orient. These 
Christian gentlemen were the official 
representatives of their countries last 
August at the Conference of the World’s 
Student Christian Federation at Soro, 
Denmark, and at the World’s Conference 
of Young Men’s Christian Associations 
at Christiania. At both places their ap- 
peals to Christian people to help bring 
the Gospel to the students and other 
young men of Japan and China were 
profoundly impressive. 

Dr. Sasamori passed through the 
United States last summer on his way to 
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Denmark and was present at the North- 
field Student Conference. He received 
a part of his education in this country, 
being a graduate of DePauw University, 
where he secured the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy. He is now a Professor 
in the Methodist College in Nagasaki. 
In speaking to a group of student lead- 
ers a month or two ago of his own con- 
version to Christ and his personal work 
in his own family, Dr. Sasamori said: 
“When the grammar school in Japan, 
which I had been attending, was moved 
twenty-five miles from my home, my 
father sent me to another school which 
was held in the castle of the feudal lord. 
One of my teachers was a graduate of 
DePauw University. He sought to lead 
me to become a Christian. I studied my 
sible and finally decided to become a 
Christian when [ was sixteen years of 
age. I was the first member of my fam- 
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ily to accept Christ. My father permit- 
ted me to be baptized and publicly to 
acknowledge Christ. At that time I did 
not think of speaking to the members of 
my family about entering the Christian 
life. But at the death of my grand- 
mother, who had been very kind to me, 
my neglect of duty was deeply impressed 
upon me. I was away at school at the 
time and was called home. My father 
and brothers did not believe in immor- 
tality. I was impressed with the feel- 
ing that I had neglected my duty to my 
grandmother in not speaking to her 
about the Christian life, and I then con- 
secrated myself to serve God in my ef- 
forts to win my people to Him. I be- 
gan to speak and to write to them about 
Christ. My brothers, my sisters, and my 
stepmother, one by one, became Chris- 
tians and then all worked to win father 
to Christ. Finally, about four or five 
years ago, he also accepted Him. A pe- 
riod of fourteen years intervened be- 
tween my conversion and his, but our 
prayers finally prevailed and now we are 
a Christian family.” 


Last vear, when Mr. Mott visited 
Japan, Dr. Sasamori and the other 
Christian workers in Nagasaki induced 
him to change his plans so as to give one 
address in that city. Such interest was 
aroused and so many men were led to 
Christ that the Japanese young men de- 
termined to organize a Young Men’s 
Christian Association in the city, and 
Dr. Sasamori was made president of the 
organization. An effort is now being 
put forth to raise $15,000 for an Asso- 
ciation building, and Dr. Sasamori is 
seeking to secure gifts for this purpose. 
The people of Nagasaki have under- 
taken to raise $4,000 for the purchase of 
a suitable lot. Dr. Sasamori followed up 
the visit of Mr. Mott to Japan by hold- 
ing at different points evangelistic meet- 
ings for students, in which he was very 
successful. 

Professor Chen came to Denmark by 
way of Ceylon and the Suez Canal, and 
was induced to return home by way of 
America in order that he might address 
some of the Associations in this country. 
Together with Dr. Sasamori he attended 
the fall conferences of the student and 
foreign secretaries of the International 
Committee and of the Executive Com- 
mittee and secretaries of the Student 
Volunteer Movement. He has also vis- 
ited the fall training conference of the 
Harvard Association, and addressed the 
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students at Princeton at their opening 
meeting. At both places the men were 
deeply interested and impressed by his 
earnestness and personal attractiveness. 
He has also visited city Associations in 
New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and the 
South, and has attended the Methodist 
Missionary Convention in Cleveland. 
He will sail for his home from Van- 
couver November 2. Professor Chen ts 
the son of a Mr. Chen who, while gate- 
keeper at the foreign compound of the 
Methodist Mission in Peking, became a 
Christian and later a_ pastor and 
preacher. He is a graduate of the 
Peking University in the class of 1896. 
At the time of his graduation he was re- 
quested by Sir Robert Hart to enter the 
Chinese Imperial Customs service, where 
his salary would have aggregated about 
fifty ounces of silver a month. He 
passed the examinations, received the ap- 
pointment, and then, regretting that he 
had done so, he resigned and accepted 
a position as teacher in the Peking Uni- 
versity on a salary of five ounces of sil- 


ver a month, about one-tenth of what he 
could have had in secular employment. 
He had been teaching but a short time 
when the secretary to Li Hung-chang 
requested him to teach English two 
hours a day to tlre two grandsons of the 
late Viceroy, for which he was offered 
thirty-five ounces of silver a month. 
Mr. Chen did so, stipulating that he was 
not to work on Sunday. When he re- 
ceived the thirty-five ounces of silver he 
put it in the treasury of the University 
for the education of a poor student. 
Since then Mr. Chen has repeatedly been 
offered more lucrative employment, but 
he has steadily refused to leave the work 
to which he believes he is called for sec- 
ular occupations. In 1900 his father, 
mother, and a brother and sister were 
massacred by the Boxers. He with his 
wife passed through the siege of Peking, 
where he served as one of the “ messen- 
ger boys.” For several years he has 
been a member of the National Commit- 
tee of Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions of China. 


Messages to Students 


The following messages to students are from six men who have been leaders in Student 
Association work in the United States and Canada and who sail this fall to take up 
work for young men, espectally students, tn the Orient. 


Faith an Aid to Decision 


By C. \V. Hibbard, General Secretary, 
Northwestern University 


Many men needlessly delay their 
choice of a life work, and thus seriously 
handicap their later efficiency, because 
they are unwilling to act on anything 
less than absolutely compelling  evi- 
dence. Only the man who follows well- 
beaten pathways finds his course plainly 
marked by milestones. God rarely, if 
ever, shows His servants the end of a 
great enterprise from its beginning, and 
thus it is that a large element of faith 
is necessary in the man who would suc- 
cessfully follow His will in pioneer en- 
terprises. Among the college men of 
my acquaintance I have found a con- 
siderable number who, as far as I could 


judge, have missed God-given oppor- 
tunities because of an unwillingness to 
act on what might be called a reasonable 
amount of evidence—such an amount of 
evidence as would be considered suff- 
cient in professional or commercial af- 
fairs. So it seems to me right that my 
parting word to the students of this 
country should be on this subject of life 
decision. 

For some time after it became appar- 
ent to me that there were good reasons 
why I should devote my life to Christian 
work, a decision to that end was de- 
ferred, although I felt that, notwith- 
standing the sacrifice involved, such a 
decision would be easily reached were 
I but absolutely sure that it was the 
right one. In my case there were diffi- 
culties to be encountered. My tastes 
inclined me to a line of work which gave 
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promise of ultimate success, while my 
abilities in this new field of labor were 
in a large measure untried, and suc- 
cess Was problematical. The decision 
reached under these circumstances was 
not at first entirely satisfactory, but al- 
ready the course of events has justified 
the choice to my own satisfaction. Ob- 
stacles that seemed insuperable have 
disappeared ; tastes that were antagonis- 
tic have been transformed ; and increased 
influence and capacity give promise of 
success greater than that previously 
anticipated. The message to my fellow- 
students would, then, be this: Let us not 
hesitate to act in line with the best light 
we have, even though the evidence may 
not appear to us absolutely conclusive. 
Let us act according to God's will for 
our lives as we see it, and trust Him to 
justify or to correct our decisions. 


How to Make the Most of Student 
Days 


By G. S. Phelps, General Secretary, 
University of Wisconsin 


A young lawyer recently came to me 
with an earnest request for advice on 
the best way to gain a working knowl- 
edge of the Bible. During his college 
days | had known him as a crack hurdler, 
prominent foot-ball man, social leader, 
and literary society man. While he 
stated his request my mind went back 
to bygone days and recalled how we 
had made many attempts to get him into 
Bible study classes, which would have 
given him exactly the knowledge which 
he was seeking: how we had tried to 
interest him in Christian work, in the 
Lake Geneva Conference, in the social 
life of the Association; how he had in- 
variably squirmed out of doing these 
things by pleading “no time.” To my 
suggestion of these facts, the man re- 
plied: “I know it, Phelps. I made a 
fool of myself. I thought foot-ball and 
fraternity interests would give me more 
prestige. | thought religious things 
could wait. I keenly feel my mistake 
now. It has cost me my spiritual life. 
lf I had it to do over again I would 
make the work of the Christian Associa- 
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tion my chief interest.” Because many 
striking testimonies of this kind have 
come to me from college alumni, and 
because of my own deepening convic- 
tion on this matter, I take advantage of 
this final opportunity to say a farewell 
word of a very personal nature to those 
students who are ambitious to make the 
most of their student days. 

To get the most out of a college 
course a student must manage to relate 
himself to the various phases of college 
activities. It may be said very positively 
that no man can most profitably spend 
four years upon a campus and not have 
experienced something of the athletic, 
social, literary, and religious activities of 
the student body. A man who does not 
acquire a taste for some form of athletic 
work misses one of the chief sources of 
power in the realms of the intellect and 
of the spirit. In many cases physical 
catastrophes among college men are 
nothing less than criminal in the light of 
the corrective and preventive possibili- 
ties of modern physical culture. 

Nor can a man wisely neglect the 
opportunities offered by college envi- 
ronment for social culture—that finish 
which in this day gives a Christian gen- 
tleman such disproportionate influence. 
Neither should a man fail to learn some- 
thing about the leading student societies. 
A prominent lawver recently lost a valu- 
able point because he did not know the 
difference between a literary society and 
a college fraternity. 

So let it be acknowledged that ath- 
letic, social, and society matters have an 
indisputable place in the program ot 
every college student; but let it be 
equally pressed home that there is no 
real success in college life which does 
not take into account the forming of 
symmetrical Christian character, and 
that there is no single opportunity of- 
fered to a college man that will compare 
with this chance to make his college 
days count for a mighty accretion to his 
own spiritual life, and that will so well 
fit him for leadership in Christian work 
within and without the Church. 

The things that men look back upon 
in after vears are not so much the ath- 
letic victories or the social achieveménts 
or even scholastic honors, but the hours 
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and friendships and achievements which 
related them to the progress of the 
Kingdom of Jesus Christ in their own 
lives, in the lives of their college chums, 
and in the lives of men outside their im- 
mediate personal acquaintance. 


All Christian Students in a World 
Enterprise 
By J. 


Lovell Murray, University of 


Toronto 


It is a fair assumption that every man 
who bears the name of Christ should 
have an express share in the world’s 
evangelization. His Christ-like im- 
pulses of generosity and public-spirited- 
ness and brotherly kindness, his unques- 
tionable duty as a member of the body 
of Christ to carry out the wishes of the 
Head, the rule of the Spirit whom he has 
invited to control his life, and who, in 
showing him the things of Christ, must 


show him the purpose of Christ’s life 
and death, the purpose of world-wide 
redemption—these are forces that make 
it incumbent on every Christ-named 
man—the man who remains at home 
equally with the man who goes abroad— 
to take up his share of responsibility for 
the evangelization of the world. And as 
Christ’s command comes to us all to 
“preach the gospel to every creature,” 
it is for every man and woman of us to 
cry, “ Woe is me if I preach not the 
Gospel to every creature so far as I am 
able!” 

Who of us Christian students is there 
who may not have a share in this? As 
one whom God has released to find his 
share of work in a foreign country turns 
and takes a last look at his Christian 
fellow-students on this continent, it is 
a stimulating thought that he and they 
are all partners with Christ in the enter- 
prise, that the burden of responsibility 
is on each, and that between Him and 
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everyone who accepts the burden there 
is a vital connection. Miles cannot sepa- 
rate them. Geography is out of the 
count. 

Wherever we work we rejoice to re- 
member that we are in a common cause 
with the men and women in the colleges 
of America on whom Christ has set His 
name. We declare a common message; 
we obey a common command from our 
one Lord; we serve a common genera- 
tion. And this missionary service, which 
is the greatest any man can render to 
his generation, must hold us together 
until the end. This is the true basis of 
esprit de corps among Christian students. 
May it be that at the last each one of 
us may be able to look back and know 
that in his special place and way he was 
faithful to do his apportionment of work 
in giving the Gospel to his generation. 


A Purpose to Do the Will of God 


By C. H. Robertson, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Steam Engineering, Purdue 
University 


I am asked as to the considerations 
that have led‘me to devote my life to a 
special line of mission work in the for- 
eign field. With the hope that the 
answer may be helpful to some of our 
college men, many of whom are consid- 
ering the question, I reply, frankly: In 
order that I may do what I believe to be 
the will of God for me. 

I like, and from the Biblical stand- 
point am obliged, to think of God as my 
real Father, whose love and ambition for 
me is beyond human understanding, and 
who is concerned about making of me 
and of every one of His children the 
most that we will permit. This great 
Father of ours is very anxious to bring 
to us all that great love and joy con- 
cerning which Jesus told us so much. 
Two things are clear: first, God’s great 
desire for our human race is that all shall 
have a chance to learn and to become 
members of His kingdom; and, second, 
He purposes to develop men by having 
them engage in the extension of that 
Kingdom. With the conviction that it 
will mean more to my race and to me 


than anything else I can do, I go with 
joy to the field, believing that it is God’s 
will for me. 


The Privilege of Foreign Service 


By Edward C. Carter, General Secre- 
tary, Harvard University 


The heroism and self-sacrifice of mis- 
sionary effort seem rapidly to be be- 
coming facts of the past. So great are 
the opportunities for a life full of hard, 
happy, persistent, resultful work that 
one is forced to realize that the bulk 
of whatever self-sacrifice attends a man 
in this business is experienced by the 
dear ones he leaves at home. Expectant 
young manhood sees in the wrestle be- 
tween Eastern conservatism and West- 
ern progress the victorious struggle of 
the full-blooded, keen, generous, the 
Christ-like life over the life of lethargy 
and selfishness. Hand in hand with the 
enormous forces which are making for 
civilization in the Orient must labor 
those whose aim is to bring to the na- 
tions which are gradually receiving the 
veneer of twentieth century science and 
culture the acquaintance of Him who 
has made possible the moral and spir- 
itual attainments of our own civilization. 

Great as are to be the benefits of com- 
merce, railroads, and industrial oppor- 
tunity to Eastern countries, these must 
not be considered the sole forces of 
regeneration. Picture the fearful results 
of tearing the influences of Christianity 
from the fabric of our own highly devel- 
oped social order. To those peoples 
whose traditions and religion are being 
robbed by our commerce and our capi- 
tal our national duty becomes our Chris- 
tian privilege in developing the character 
and implanting the ideals which for 
twenty centuries have brought the most 
abundant life to the human heart. 

Not until the ‘students of America 
shall have realized their happy privilege 
in carrying the knowledge of the loving 
Christ to those whose hearts have never 
had the opportunity of thinking of their 
Creator as a God of infinite love will it 
be truthful to call ours a Christian 
country. 
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Deciding for a Missionary Luife- 


work 


by Charles W. Harvey, Assistant State 
Secretary, Pennsylvania 

Three facts contributed chiefly to my 
decision for the foreign field. ‘They are 
stated most concisely in 1 John, 5:19, 
20: * We know that we are of God, and 
the whole world lieth in the evil one. 
And we know that the Son of God its 
come.” The force of the missionary ap- 
peal came in response to a growing 
knowledge of these facts: my relation- 
ship to God, the need of the world, and 
the mission of Christ. The knowledge 
of having “ passed out of death into 
life.” of being an heir of God and a joint 
heir with Christ, produced, very soon 
after my conversion, the conviction that 
I was under obligation to bear that 
knowledge to those who did not know it. 

Contact with the Student Volunteer 
Movement while in the preparatory 
school, and the stimulus to a study of 
missions which this produced, gave me 
a knowledge of the world’s need, of the 
millions still unreached by the message 
of Christ, of the superstition and bond- 
xge in which thev lived, and of the 


adaptability of the Gospel of Christ to 
meet their need. lon NKeith-lalconer’s 
words, read at that time, made a lasting 
impression: “* While vast continents are 
shrouded in almost utter darkness, and 
hundreds of millions suffer the horrors 
of heathenism or Islam, the burden of 
proof lies upon you to show that the 
circumstances in which God has placed 
you were meant by Him to keep you out 
of the foreign field.” 

All my study of the Bible made more 
clear, not only that the whole world 
needs Christ, but that the mission of 
Christ was to the whole world, and that 
we as His disciples are responsible for 
earrving out His mission. With these 
convictions [| signed the Volunteer Dec- 
laration. Together with the stimulus 
received through the conventions and 
traveling secretaries of the Student Vol- 
unteer Movement, it has been one of 
the leading factors in maintaining and 
strengthening that purpose in the face 
of many obstacles. With a larger knowl- 
edge of the need at home than when 
this decision was made I am more 
deeply convinced than at that time that 
it was and is the will of God, and I 
count it a rare privilege to be called to 
represent Christ in the Empire of China. 


A Message to Volunteers 


By the Rev. John N. 


TER a student has resolved to give 
his life to foreign missionary work, 
there are two questions which he should 
most earnestly consider: What is the best 
possible preparation for this service? 
and, How can I make the most of my 
present opportunity in working for mis- 
$10ns ¢ 
In addition to the regular course of 
study, 1 would emphasize two matters: 
first, seeking spiritual fitness for mis- 
sionary service; and, secondly, gaining 
the practical power to deal with men and 
to save souls. 

Some imagine, when one goes to the 
foreign field, that from the nature of his 
consecration and from the fact of his 
leaving home and giving his life to this 
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great cause, he is from that time forward 
in some measure exempt from his for- 
mer temptations, and that he will find it 
easy to live a strong, pure Christian 
life. On the contrary, men of experi- 
ence would tell you that the missionary 
career has its own perils, and that one 
must diligently watch and pray lest he 
enter into temptation. The new mis- 
sionary finds himself deprived of many 
helps which he had at home. Probably 
he never realized to what an extent he 
had been depending on friendships, on 
a spiritual environment, and on many 
external aids, until he suddenly found 
himself without those and was left to 
his own resources. If it is important for 


the worker at home to be able to say, 
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* All my springs are in Thee,” it is an 
absolute necessity for him who is g 
ing to “a dry and thirsty land, where no 
water is.” One need not fear in the least 
to go to places where he will lack many 
of the spiritual privileges of the home 
land, if only he learns early to depend 
on God and to draw on Him daily, 
through study of the Word and prayer. 
It is important to form a fixed habit of 
observing the Morning Watch. Your 
habits when in some remote part of the 
eastern hemisphere are apt to be very 
much what they are during these college 
days; and how great is the importance 
of forming right habits, on which to such 
a large extent the spiritual life depends! 

Then, too, let us pay special attention 
to our Lord's promise, “ Ye shall receive 
power, when the Holy Ghost is come 
upon you: and ye shall be my witnesses.” 
Surely if we are going to witness for 
Christ among the heathen, in the midst 
of ignorance, superstition, and sin, 'there 
is every need for our going “in the 
power of the Spirit.” Let us not enter 
on this work in our own weakness. God 
is so willing to give the full equipment 
for service to all who are in Christ! In 
Him dwelleth all the fullness of the God- 
head bodily, and in Him we are made 
full. The demands on the missionary 
are so great that we must not venture on 
this work without the power from on 
high, which God so freely gives to those 
who seek to glorify Him and to save 
souls. 

Next to this spiritual preparation I 
would place a practical knowledge of 
evangelistic methods, and ability to do 
effectual personal work. Paul’s ambi- 
tion was “to save some,” and he kept 
this purpose closely in view. Weare go- 
ing to the foreign field, not merely to 
preach, to evangelize, but to get hold of 
men and to save them. If you are not 
succeeding in doing this while in Amer- 
ica, then you still have much to learn 
in order to be prepared for successful 
work abroad. The need on the mission 
field is so great for men who can, like 
John Vassar, deal with individuals; for 
preachers who have McCheyne’s and 
David Brainerd’s passion for souls; who, 
like Jerry McAuley, can rescue the most 
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degraded; and who can preach the gos- 
pel like Moody, with a knowledge of 
men, of the Bible, and of the almighty 
power of God. With all your getting, 
get this qualification, which comes 
partly from studying methods, partly 
from personal experience in the work, 
and above all by receiving the power 
from on high. 

While emphasizing this matter of 
preparation for future service, | feel that 
we must equally seek to make the most 
of present opportunities. It has been a 
pleasure to see how the volunteers in 
some institutions are engaged in arous- 
ing neighboring churches. In one, the 
Band, through correspondence’ with 
pastors, arranged for different volun- 
teers to speak on Sundays; in another, 
great plans were being made for a regu- 
lar summer campaign, to be conducted 
by students, not all volunteers; in an- 
other was a student who had given a year 
to working among the churches of his 
denomination. Let us not permit these 
opportunities to go unimproved, when 
so much can be done in imparting in- 
formation and arousing enthusiasm. 

But what shall we say of what the vol- 
unteer may be doing in his own college? 
There are students in your class or club 
who have never yet seriously consid- 
ered the claims of foreign missions on 
their lives. I had the pleasure, last 
January, of seeing something of the 
work done by one faithful volunteer. 
During his theological course he had led 
two of his classmates to decide definitely 
on being foreign missionaries, and had, 
besides, very largely influenced the sen- 
timent of the entire student body. It is 
hard to overestimate the possibilities be- 
fore each volunteer, and yet one fears 
that some Bands are putting forth no ef- 
fort to get recruits. 

Last winter I met with a small group, 
who came together weekly to plan their 
work. They had asked the Lord for ten 
new volunteers, and they were definitely 
working and praying for individuals. 
Shortly after the Toronto Convention I 
learned from one of the number that, in- 
stead of ten, thirteen had already volun- 
teered, and they were hoping for more. 
This was largely the result of the defi- 
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nite prayer and work of four or five stu- 
dents. 

Allow me, in a closing word, to urge 
upon you most strongly to allow noth- 
ing to turn you aside from your own mis- 
sionary purpose. One of the saddest ex- 
periences of my last year’s work was 
meeting a backslider, who had _ lost 
every particle of missionary enthusiasm, 
and who tried to soothe his conscience 
by saying that the volunteer declaration 


aiter all only expressed one’s willing- 
ness to go, and was what every Chris- 
tian should be ready to sign! Having 
once definitely consecrated your lives to 
this work, let nothing but a clear mani- 
festation of God’s will keep you from 
reaching the foreign field. On the eve 
of my own return to India, I would urge 
upon you the great need of that land, 
and other lands, where multitudes are 
dying for lack of knowledge. 


The Week of Prayer for Young Men and Its Observance 


NV ORE than a generation ago the 
| International Convention of 
American Associations appointed the 
second Sunday of November as a Day 
of Prayer for young men. Later, the 
week following was also included, and 
every year since the first call to the ob- 
servance of this day and week an in- 
creasing number of Associations have 
united at this time in petition for young 
men and for the work of the Young 
Men’s Christian Associations. The 
World’s Committee, located at Geneva, 
Switzerland, has also designated this 
week, which is now observed among the 
Associations in all parts of the world. 
This year November 9 to 15 is the time 
set apart for the Week of Prayer for all 
young men. 

It is right that the Associations should 
confidently expect that their united in- 
tercession shall be attended by special 
results in the quickening of the life of 
those who are already followers of 
Christ and in strengthening the work of 
the Associations which take part in this 
fellowship in prayer. Jesus Christ com- 
manded that we should pray. Special 
promises are given to those who agree 
upon and ask for the same object. Is it 


strange, therefore, if the Associations 
which unite in prayer at this time shall 


experience a special blessing as a result 
of this world-wide union in prayer for 
young men? 

The following experiences of Associa- 
tions in the observance of the week may 
be suggestive. Many Associations have 
held one meeting, at which different 
speakers present the work of the Asso- 
ciation among different classes of young 
men, such as those in cities, on railroad 
lines, in the army and navy, as well 
as among Indians and colored young 
men. Much prayer has been called 
forth for these different classes where 
the meetings have been most successful. 
Other meetings, at convenient times 
during the week, are held especially for 
the Christian men. An important part 
of the meetings should be definite and 
earnest prayer. Often such meetings 
are the beginning of a spiritual awaken- 
ing. Where ample preparation has been 
made by special preliminary meetings 
for the men most interested, the Week 
of Prayer itself has been observed suc- 
cessfully by a series of evangelistic 
meetings. Is there any time when one 
could reasonably expect larger fruitage? 
The work of the whole year should be 
the stronger and deeper because of the 
observance of this week by the student 
Associations. 
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Olivet College has pledged $115 for 
missions—an average of about $2 for 
each student. 


The Pacific Coast Student Conference 
will be held at Pacific Grove, California, 
December 27 to January 4. 


At least three of the Michigan college 
Associations have doubled the enroll- 
ment of last year in Bible study. 


At the decision meeting at Hope Col- 
lege, Michigan, fully twenty men made 
their first public confession of Christ. 


Michigan Agricultural College Asso- 
ciation has opened a reading and game 
room, which is highly appreciated by the 
students. 


At the Western Theological Seminary, 
Allegheny, Pa., $400 was raised for for- 
eign missions from the sixty students 
and the Faculty. 


New Associations have been organ- 
ized at Hedding College, Abingdon, II1., 
and at the Western Illinois State Normal 
School, at Macomb. 





The membership of the Association at 
the Ohio Medical University, Columbus, 
is now 125. Last year the membership 
was only twenty-five. 

Mr. R. P. Wilder, the national secre- 
tary of the Associations of India, has had 
to take a protracted rest in Switzerland 
because of ill-health. 


Mr. L. W. Messer, general secretary 
of the Chicago Association, conducted 
the Decision Meeting at the Morgan 
Park Academy. Six decisions resulted. 


The Ypsilanti, Mich., Normal College 
Association, which gave nothing for 
missions last year, has already secured 
$18 and has started a mission study 
class. 


At the decision meeting of the Vic- 
toria College Association, led by Presi- 
dent Bowles, almost every man in the 
college was present, and many men were 
heiped. 


Twelve Illinois colleges report forty- 
nine conversions among their young 
men during September. Most of these 
were the direct results of the Decision 
Meetings. 


Ninety men were enrolled in Bible 
classes in the Toronto University Col- 
lege Association at the beginning of the 
term, an increase of fifty per cent. over 
any preceding year. 


Some Southern colleges which have 
compulsory Bible study for every stu- 
dent, such as Greenville and Tusculum, 
are allowing Association classes to sub- 
stitute for that work. 


Almost every college visited this Fall 
by the Southern secretary has been eager 
to have an evangelistic appeal, and has 
done good work in getting non-Chris- 
tian men to attend the meetings. 


Fifty men have enrolled in Bible study 
at the University of Virginia. This is an 
advance over preceding years. The at- 
tendance at the religious meetings is 
greatly in advance of that of last year. 


At the University of Virginia fifty- 
seven men are enrolled in Bible study. 
This is twice the enrollment of last ses- 
sion. The attendance at the meetings is 
much larger than for a number of years. 


The Association of Franklin and Mar- 
shall College and of the Theological 
Seminary at Lancaster, Pa., have to- 
gether instituted a movement for the 


support of a missionary in the foreign 
field. 


At the very beginning of the term spe- 
cial evangelistic meetings were held at 
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Montpelier Methodist Seminary at which 
fifteen students accepted Christ as their 
Savior, largely as the result of personal 
work. 


A deep missionary revival has taken 
place at Asbury College, Wilmore, Ky. 
A Volunteer Band, composed of twelve 
members, has been organized. This 
Band meets every Sunday afternoon for 
prayer. 


At Maryville College, Tenn., all the 
students are required to take regular 
Bible study in the curriculum. In addi- 
tion, forty men have so far been enrolled 
in the voluntary Dible classes of the As- 
sociation, 


The increase in enrollment in Bible 
study at the United States Military 
Academy at West Point over last year 
is nearly fifty per cent. About one hun- 
dred men have already been enrolled in 
this work. 


The Association at Shurtleff College, 
Upper Alton, Ill., has forty men enrolled 
in Bible study, almost three times the en- 
rollment of last year. Three men ac- 
cepted Christ in connection with the De- 
cision Meeting. 


An Association has been organized in 
the Castle Heights Training School, 
Lebanon, Tenn. This is a new class of 
training school in the South, has a hand- 
some new building, and follows the fam- 
ily idea of training. 


At the Nickerson Normal College, 
Nickerson, Jxan., with but fourteen 
Christian men in college, two Bible 
classes in the Life of Christ, using the 
Sharman outlines, have been formed, 
with sixteen members. 


An unusually energetic and thorough 
membership canvass at Baker Univer- 
sity, Baldwin, Kan., brought in about 
sixty new members in the first two 
weeks, bringing the total membership 
above 150 for the first time. 


At Kimball Union Academy, Meriden, 
N. H., systematic giving is established, 
netting over one dollar from each mem- 
ber. One-third of the amount is given 
to home missions, one-third to foreign 
missions, and one-third to local work. 


A first-class handbook was published 
by the Association of Ursinus Theologi- 
cal Seminary this year. A missionary 
meeting is conducted each Sunday 
morning. This Association has a com- 
mittee on the World’s Student Christian 
Federation. 

About thirty leading men from the stu- 
dent Associations in Toronto attended a 
conference on student problems in the 
city September 26-28. The results of 
this conference are being seen in the in- 
creased interest in the work in the va- 
rious colleges. 


The students of Heidelberg Theologi- 
cal Seminary contributed last year $50 
toward the support of a licensed native 
evangelist in Japan, and in conjunction 
with the Association of the college se- 
cured the necessary amount for the full 
support of this man. 


At Roanoke College, Salem, Va., there 
has been a great increase in Bible study 
enrollment. As the result of a Bible 
study rally and a personal canvass fifty- 
six men have been enrolled, while only 
sixteen were in bible classes for a part 
of the year last past. 


The Louisville Medical College has 
twenty-four men enrolled in Bible study. 
At the University of Louisville the gos- 
pel meetings on Sunday were discon- 
tinued, and the energy of the Associa- 
tion is directed toward building up the 
Bible study department. 





The Philadelphia Intercollegiate 
opened the college year with a Students’ 
Club at 322 S. 1oth street. Twenty 


students are accommodated with rooms 
and forty with board. The parlor and 
reading-room serve as a center for the 
social and religious life of the students. 
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The University of Illinois Association 
enrolled over 200 men in Bible study 
during the first week of the canvass. 
One hundred and seventy new members 
were voted in at the first three meet- 
ings. At the budget meeting, $665 was 
subscribed by 125 men toward the cur- 
rent expenses of the year. 


Mr. F. B. Edwards, Williams College, 
1900, who spent the year succeeding 
graduation traveling among preparatory 
schools under the International Commit- 
tee, and who for the last year has been in 
Union Theological Seminary, is to teach 
the Bible at Dr. Holbrook’s School, 
Ossining, N. Y., during the coming year. 


The Association at the Oregon Agri- 
cultural College conducted a very effec- 
tive work for new students. Fifty men 
are enrolled in Bible study. <A library 
has been started and is used freely. In- 
terest in missions is greater than ever 
before, while the moral tone of the col- 
lege has been much improved during 
the past year. 


An interesting conference of the In- 
tercollegiate was held September 25 to 
28 at Dwight Farms, the beautiful coun- 
try place of the Philadelphia Associa- 
tions. It was a miniature “ Northfield.” 
Among the speakers, besides members, 
were Messrs. A. B. Williams, Jr., J. C. 
McCracken, W. J. Miller, Jr., and Wal- 
ter C. Douglas. 


A promising innovation at Yale Di- 
vinity School was a camp-fire reception 
given early in the term. It was held on 
the shores of the Sound, and was a time 
of fun and seriousness, participated in 
and enjoyed by the Faculty as well as the 
students. No event has ever cemented 
so quickly the relations between the 
students and Faculty. 


The Association of Hebron Academy, 
Maine, has a Bible class numbering 
twenty students, who meet every Sun- 
day afternoon, and are taking up “ The 
Life and Works of Jesus According to 
St. Mark.” They have found it advisable 
to take only three days of Mr. Murray’s 


outlines for a week’s work. The mem- 
bers of the class lead in rotation. 


The McGill Association held its first 
fall conference for leaders and commit- 
teemen on September 19 to 21. The at- 
tendance averaged over thirty students 
and the interest was sustained through- 
out. The visit of Messrs. Carter, Phelps, 
Hibbard, Murray, and Harvey, who are 
under appointment to the foreign field, 
gave great impetus to the work. 


The course of studies in Mark’s Gos- 
pel, entitled “ The Life and Works of 
Jesus According to St. Mark,” by Mr. 
W. D. Murray, has been adapted for use 
by Chinese young men and translated 
into easy Wenli by Mr. D. Willard Lyon. 
The course will be published from month 
to month in Chinese Young Men, com- 
mencing with the September issue. 


The Association at Washburn Col- 
lege, Topeka, Kan., is rejoicing in a new 
room granted by the college authorities. 
It is located in the building containing 
the chapel and many recitation rooms, is 
large, well lighted, and has steam-heat- 
ing. The room is furnished as the social 
headquarters for the men of the college, 
and is used by the Association for all its 
meetings. 


The Association of Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary has planned for a se- 
ries of weekly addresses throughout the 
year, by “ men who know,” upon differ- 
ent phases of Christian work. Of the 
thirty members of the Volunteer Band 
of Princeton Seminary, at least fourteen 
men who graduated last Spring are 
either on the foreign field or will sail 
later this year. 


M. Raynor, a volunteer, and a stu- 
dent at the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, Chicago, is giving his entire 
time this year as secretary at the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons, Bennett 
Medical, Hahnemann Medical, and the 
University of Illinois School of Den- 
tistry. Mr. Raynor attended the sum- 
mer session of the Training School at 
Lake Geneva. 
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Two professional schools of New 
York City have secured general secre- 
taries for the first time. The College of 
Physicians and Surgeons has employed 
Mr. Charles Kk. Roys oi the class of ’o2, 
who was traveling secretary of the Stu- 
dent Volunteer Movement two years 
ago. Mr. E. R. Hildreth, Cornell Medi- 
cal College, ’o2, has become general 
secretary at that college. 


Kansas Wesleyan University, at Sa- 
lina; Labette County High School, at 
Altamont; Cherokee County High 
School, at Columbus; Southwest Kansas 
College, at Winfield; and the Kansas 
State Normal School, at [:mporia, are 
among the Kansas Associations issuing 
student hand-books for the first time. A 
number of others in the State made no- 
table improvements on former issues. 

Miss Edna P. Dale, who has been 
working in Shanghai, China, since last 
winter, writes in a recent letter: “ It is 
the greatest of privileges and a source 
of constant joy to be engaged in this 
great work. If more of the volunteers 
who are remaining at home could but 
realize the pressing need for more work- 
ers and the marvelous opportunities 
open to us in this land, surely they could 
not but come.” 


Mr. F. W. Steinthal, a graduate of the 
University of Denmark, who for some 
time has been unofficially, though most 
helpfully, related to the Association 
work in Calcutta, has recently been 
placed on the regular official secretarial 
staff of the International Committee, 
with special reference to conducting the 
student hostel of the Calcutta Associa- 
tion and conducting religious work 
among Indian students. 

The Association of Drew Theological 
Seminary has this year printed an at- 
tractive handbook full of condensed and 
necessary information. The new stu- 
dents were met at the trains and were 
assisted in getting settled. A reception, 
attended by 200 people, was given, while 
the Association also provides liberally 
for the athletic enjoyment of the stu- 


dents by maintaining and equipping 
baseball grounds and tennis courts. 


The Association Indoor Campus 
Meeting at Cornell University was at- 
tended by nearly 500 Freshmen, and was 
addressed by the athletic leaders, the 
president of the University, and secre- 
tary of the Association. Nearly 100 
Freshmen have registered in Bible 
study, and there is a large registration 
in mission study. At least two-thirds of 
the Freshmen present at the Decision 
Meeting gave a personal word of testi- 
mony. 


Mr. J. N. Farquhar, a graduate of 
Oxford University, who for several 
years has been so prominently identified 
with educational missionary work in 
India under the auspices of the London 
Missionary Society, during the past sum- 
mer was added to the staff of the Cal- 
cutta Association, and devotes himself 
exclusively to Bible teaching, personal 
work, and the giving of lectures and 
evangelical addresses among Indian 
students. 


At the opening men’s meeting of the 
Northwestern University Association, 
led by Mr. E. T. Colton, there were pres- 
ent 200 out of an enrollment of 350 men. 
The Bible-study enrollment thus far is 
eighty; the membership 150. In social 
work, a men’s social on a rainy evening 
had 150 present, while a reception to the 
men and women students and members 
of the Faculty was attended by 600. 
Over $800 has been raised for the Uni- 
versity’s missionary in Africa. 

In the annual report of Mr. L. P. Lar- 
sen, University of Copenhagen, who is 
working among the students of Madras 
as a secretary of the International Com- 
mittee, an interesting account is given 
of the work done in the hostel or board- 
ing-house which is carried on under the 
auspices of the Association. The work 
of Mr. Larsen is supported chiefly by 
friends in Denmark. The report con- 
tains the names of 410 men who con- 
tributed to this fund in Denmark last 
vear. 
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At Ottawa University the Associa- 
tions suffered the loss of a valuable mis- 
sionary library in the fire which de- 
stroyed the fine new main building of 
the University the day before the one 
appointed for its dedicatory exercises. 
The membership work this year is be- 
ing conducted on a better basis than 
last year, and already more new mem- 
bers have been received than during all 
of the previous year’s work. There is 
also an increase in the Bible Study and 
Mission Study classes. 


The work at Lehigh University 
opened in a most encouraging manner. 
The decision meeting, addressed by 
A. B. Williams, Jr., was attended by 108 
men. This was an increase of fifty over 
last year. At the close of the week of 
the Bible study rally there were forty 
men enrolled in the classes. On Sun- 
day evening, October 12, at a special 
missionary meeting, over eighty dollars 
was pledged for the support of Mr. C. 
W. Harvey, who is to be Pennsylvania’s 
representative on the foreign field. 

At Central University, Danville, Ky., 
the Association has never had a more 
promising year since its organization. 
Provision has been made in the budget 
to supply every officer and committee 
chairman with THe INTERCOLLEGIAN 
for the year. Three Bible classes in 
“ Studies in the Life of Christ,” one in 
Murray’s “ Life and Works of Jesus,” 
and one in “ Acts and Epistles ” have 
been started, while a mission-study class, 
using “ The Evangelization of the World 
in this Generation,” has been organized. 


Two years ago the women of Indiana 
University began a canvass for $30,000 
to erect a woman’s building. After a 
little more than half had been raised, and 
most of the available resources covered, 
an appeal was made to Mr. John D. 
Rockefeller, who generously agreed to 
give $30,000, provided the original can- 
vass for $30,000 be completed, and the 
building or buildings opened for both 
men and women and for religious as 
well as social purposes. The canvass is 


now with 


vigor. 


being prosecuted renewed 


The Kansas State Normal School As- 
sociation raised its budget from $175 of 
last year to $311 this year, with every 
prospect of success in getting that sum. 
For the first time a Bible-study work 
has been started, and two classes have 
been formed in the first and one in the 
second of the Student Cycle, with stu- 
dent leaders. The demand is sufficient 
to warrant a third first-year class, which 
is now being organized. A Mission 
Study class of seven has. begun work in 
the Geography and Atlas of Protestant 
Missions 


The Student Department of the State 
Committee of Illinois has printed in an 
attractive form the committees’ policies 
which were adopted by the representa- 
tives of the Associations at the confer- 
ence at Lake Geneva last June. These 
policies go into detail as to the things 
which the Associations will endeavor to 
do in each of their committees. These 
committees include those for Bible 
study, missions, religious meetings, 
membership, finance, social work and 
personal work, as well as the Cabinet. 
A suggested list of pamphlets and books 
for use of the various committees, with 
the prices of each, is appended. 


The series of weekly meetings of the 
Princeton Association was opened, on 
September 25 by Professor W. C. Chen, 


of Peking University. His forty-five- 
minute address on the work in China 
brought forth spontaneous applause, and 
thirty men remained a half-hour after- 
ward to listen to his informal talk about 
China and to meet him personally in a 
social gathering in Dodge Hall. Pro- 
fessor Chen’s presence and words in 
Princeton were a forcible testimony to 
the worth of missionary work in China, 
especially that being carried on by Mr. 
Robert R. Gailey, who is supported by 
the Princeton Association. 

At the Kansas State Agricultural Col- 
lege the Association has secured new 
quarters under its exclusive manage- 
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ment, has furnished a reading-room, so- 
cial parlor, and the general secretary's 
room. ‘The new site is one of the most 
eligible locations possible, less than a 
block from the main entrance to the col- 
lege campus, and on the direct path of 
the bulk of student travel. Mr. Willis 
W. MeLean, Pomona College, ‘o1, and 
this last vear a student at the Chicago 
Training School, is the new general sec- 
retary. He has been kept busy this 
fall reorganizing the forces of the Asso- 
ciation for more efficient service. 


Associations in the following-named 
colleges and schools have been admitted 
to the Student Movement since report 
was made in the June INTERCOLLEGIAN: 
The Theological Department of Grant 
University, Chattanooga, Tenn.; Will- 
iamsport Dickinson Seminary, Williams- 
port, Pa.; State Normal School, Lew- 
iston, Ida.; Northwestern Territorial 
Normal School, Alva, Okla.; Agricult- 
ural and Mechanical College, Stillwater, 
Okla.; New Hampshire State College, 
Durham, N. H.; East Maine Conference 
Seminary, Bucksport, Me.; Bradley 
Polytechnic Institute, Peoria, [l.; Mulh- 
gan College, Milligan, Tenn.; and Dela- 
ware College, Newark, Del. 


Dr. Takaki, manager at Seoul, Korea, 
of the great Japanese bank known as 
Dai Tchi Ginko, is a graduate of Syra- 
cuse University. He spent three years 
in Johns Hopkins University, receiving 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. He 
held a fellowship at Columbia Univer- 
sity, took a business course at Albany, 
N. Y., and then pursued graduate study 
in Germany. The bank of which he is 
manager is the most important one in 
Korea. Dr. Takaki has begun a little 
church in his own home in Korea, and 
each Sunday he conducts a service and 
preaches. He has a night school under 
way, and in various ways is a most de- 
cided force for Christianity. 


Mr. Charles C. Champlin, an alumnus 
of the University of California, who went 
to Japan to become a teacher of English 
at Yokote a few months ago, will, in ad- 
dition to his work as a teacher of Eng- 


lish, conduct three Bible classes, two 
composed of students and one composed 
of teachers. They will study St. Mark. 
Two of the Japanese teachers of English 
are assisting him in starting these Bible 
among the students, although 
these men are not Christians. An edi- 
tor in the town, not a Christian, has of- 
fered Mr. Champlin a house for a mis- 
sion, and Mr. Champlin has induced a 
missionary from a neighboring city to 
open Christian work in Yokote. 


classes 


Ikleven men from last year’s classes in 
Illinois colleges entered the Association 
secretaryship. Roy Smith, University 
of Illinois, is county secretary of Ford 
County, Illinois. <A. J. Elliott, J. E. 
Smiley, Frank Wart, and H. O. Hill, all 
of Northwestern University, are located 
respectively in Brooklyn, Boston, 
Evanston (boys’ secretary), and North- 
western University. Ralph Merriam, 
Chicago University, remains as secre- 
tary of the University Association. R. 
W. Cooke and W. S. Semford, of Illi- 
nois College, are employed by the Chi- 
cago Association. E. M. Thomasson, 
Knox, becomes a member of the Illinois 
State force, and B. H. Mathis and Geo. 
Finlan, Carthage College, are physical 
director at Paducah, Ky., and assistant 
secretary at Keokuk, Iowa, respectively. 


The greatest spiritual awakening that 
the University of Missouri has experi- 
enced for many years began at the open- 
ing of the fall term. A midsummer let- 
ter to one hundred selected men con- 
cerning a spiritual awakening, a training 
conference at the opening of the term, 
extensive and attractive advertising, a 
personal-work committee of fifty men, 
together with others who were enlisted 
in invitation work, all supported by 
much prayer, prepared the men for a 
visit by Mr. E. T. Colton. The large 
attendance at the meetings in spite of 
a severe storm, the representative char- 
acter of the audiences, the large after- 
meetings, and the more than twenty 
men who decided to live henceforth as 
followers of Christ were some of the evi- 
dences of the work of the Holy Spirit. 
Several men have already united with 
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churches as a result of this awakening. 
The Bible study enrollment has reached 
more than 120, many of whom are not 
professing Christians. 

The Association at the University of 
Kansas looks forward to the best year 
in its history. Mr. Richard Williamson 
returns for a second year as general sec- 
retary. Chancellor Frank Strong, for- 
merly a member of the Oregon State 
Committee, who comes to the Univer- 
sity this year from the University of 
regon, was elected chairman of the Ad- 
visory Committee of the Association. 
Ile promptly appointed a building com- 
mittee, to take immediate steps toward 


The Unoccupied I 
bv Harry Wade Hicks, 


JEFORE the first of November 
practically all the educational in- 
stitutions of Canada and the United 
States will have settled down to regular 
work. The student Associations also 
will have launched practically every de- 
partment of their work. Encouragement 
and incentive for the present year of 
Bible study will be found in facts de- 
rived from an investigation of the con- 
ditions which obtained during October, 
igo1. The total number of students en- 
rolled in Bible classes of every character 
in the 687 student Associations for the 
entire year 1901-1902 was between fif- 
teen thousand and eighteen thousand ; 
nevertheless, the annual report blanks 
which were sent out from the office of 
the Bible Study Department in the 
month of October brought in replies 
from but 307 Associations. Since the 
success of the Bible Study Department 
depends chiefly. upon its accomplish- 
ments during the first two months of the 
fall term, the following facts have been 
gathered from the figures reported by 
the 307 Associations mentioned above, 
and not from reports received later in 
the year, which indicate that there were 
more than fifteen thousand enrolled 
throughout the whole vear. From a 
careful study of these reports it is evi- 
dent: 


the securing of permanent quarters for 
the Association. As a building was se- 
cured during Chancellor Strong’s ad- 
ministration at Oregon, the hopes of the 
Association stand an excellent chance of 
realization. The employment work done 
by the Association bureau this Fall has 
enabled many a student to enter the Uni- 
versity who would otherwise have been 
unable for financial reasons to do so. 
The plan has been pursued this Fall of 
having the membership fee collected by 
the committee upon the renewal of a 
membership or the application for mem- 
bership. This has kept practically no 
students from joining, and has given the 
financial work a strong start. 


‘ield in Bible Study 


Bible Study Secretary, 1go1-2 


1. That over one-half of the student 
Associations made no report in October, 
although in a number of instances it was 
known later that Associations had failed 
to return the report when a Bible work 
was being done. 

2. A considerable number of Associa- 
tions whose bible study chairmen sent 
in the report were greatly delayed in the 
organizing of the Bible classes, and 
therefore suffered serious losses in en- 
rolment. 

3. The Associations which made the 
largest advances during the year were 
those in which the leaders of classes and 
committeemen had received — training 
during the previous year at the summer 
conferences. ‘These Associations also in 
every instance opened the fall with an 
exceedingly strong effort on the part of 
the Bible Study Committee, both in con- 
nection with the organization of classes 
and the conduct of the personal canvass 
among the students of the institution. A 
third reason for advance in these Asso- 
ciations, and in many senses the most 
important, was that the presentation of 
the importance of Bible study at the an- 
nual fall rally was strong, and came 
from the lips of a man who not only 
knew the character of the work to be 
done, but believed in its method. 

The reports of the 307 Associations 
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received before the end of the tall term 
showed that in these institutions there 
were 88,333 men students, of whom 10,- 
Ig, were enrolled in .Association Lible 
classes, eleven and_ five-tenths per 
cent. of the entire number. ‘The unoc- 
cupied field therefore in these .\ssocia- 
tions where Bible study has been in ex- 
istence during the last vear is nearly 
nine-tenths of the total enrollment of the 
men students. 

Carrying the analysis still further, it 
was learned that twenty-five preparatory 
boys, of whom 


or 


schools reported 2,577 
724 were enrolled in bible classes, or 
twenty-four per cent. Among the nor- 
mal schools, twenty-seven reported 5,046 
men students, of whom &97 were en- 
rolled in seventeen and 
two-tenths per cent. The class of insti- 
tutions standing next in order was the 
denominational colleges. Of these, 145 
reported 26,531 men students with an 
enrollment in Lible classes of 4,449, or 
sixteen and seven-tenths per cent. of the 
entire number. It will seen from 
these figures that, in the three classes of 
institutions which have occupied their 
fiell most largely, there are yet great 
regions beyond for cultivation by the 
Bible Study committees of the present 
year. 

Coming to the agricultural colleges, 
ten reported 2,835 men students with an 
enrollment in Bible classes of 285, which 
is ten per cent. of the entire number. 
The State universities sent in reports to 
the number of twenty-nine, showing that 
there were in these institutions 16,525 
men, of whom 1,580 were in [ible 
classes, or nine per cent. Thirty-five 
non-sectarian institutions reported 22, 
455 men with enrolled in Bible 
classes, or seven per cent. Seven schools 
of purely technical character, chiefly 
engineering schools, reported 3.179 men 


bible classes, or 


be 


22 « 


1,029 


students. The Bible classes in these 
seven institutions enrolled 221 men, or 
six per cent. of the entire number. 


The Group Plan 


O numerous are the inquiries con- 
cerning the advisability and prac- 
tical working out of the group system 
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Twenty-nine professional schools report- 
ed, including Associations in medical, 
dental, pharmacy, and law schools. In 
these institutions there were 9,185 men 
with 409 enrolled in Bible classes, or 
four and four-tenths per cent. of the en- 
tire number. It is apparent that, in the 
institutions where the difficulties attend- 
ing the pre ymotion of religious work are 
fewest, the largest enrolments have been 
made; but even in the most difficult 
fields, where compliance has been made 
with one or two conditions, large ad- 
vances have been made in occupying the 
whole field. 

Wherever there have been one or more 
men thoroughly trained, and believing 
that Bible study is essential to growth 
in the Christian life, steady gains have 
been made. Too much emphasis there- 
fore cannot be laid upon the tentative 
selection of next vear’s leaders within 
the next two months. The present lead- 
ers of classes and chairmen and mem- 
bers of committees should be encouraged 
to the utmost in their work for the pres- 
ent vear. It is possible, even at this late 
date, to give direction and inspiration to 
any body of leaders that may not have 
received full training. A third agency 
for the enlargement of the Bible Study 
work in the institutions this vear will be 
addresses and other agencies of public- 
itv. If the appeal to undertake sys- 
tematic, personal Bible study can be 
brought to the attention of practically all 
the students in the institutions in which 
there are student Associations, the total 
number of men enrolled will not remain 
at eleven and five-tenths per cent. of the 
entire enrollment of men students, but 
will speedily be raised to at least twenty- 
five per cent. Let each man who finds 
himself related to the Bible-study plans 
of his institution undertake, in the spirit 
of most earnest praver and with a high 
degree of enthusiasm and determination, 
to realize a higher ideal for the present 
vear. 


for Mission Study 
in mission study that a few suggestions 


may prove helpful to leaders and com- 
mittees who are agitating the matter. 








ns 





The Group Plan 


1. The first question to be raised is: 
When is it wise to abandon the plan of 
one class for the entire institution, and 
substitute that of two or more classes? 
Evidently not more than a single class 
should be attempted (1) when, after ear- 
nest efforts have been made, not more 
than half a dozen desire to take mission 
study; nor (2) when not more than a 
single suitable leader can be induced to 
undertake the task of teaching, even 
though a dozen or twenty have enrolled 
for the study. 

Answering positively, the group sys- 
tem should be introduced in every insti- 
tution where (1) more than ten are 
enrolled for the study, if the number 
includes two or more persons who are 
in earnest and are willing to assume the 
leadership, even if not ideally fitted for 
the task; (2) in institutions where the 
conflicting engagements of those en- 
rolled make it very inconvenient to fix 
upon an hour of meeting ; (3) in colleges 
where class or fraternity feeling is such 
that freedom of expression and compati- 
bility cannot be secured in a_ single 
group; (4) in those cases where the 
number enrolled is so great that, with- 
out division into groups, the class is too 
large for effective handling by the lead- 
er, and for cultivating the sense of per- 
sonal responsibility for the work on the 
part of the members. This lack of effi- 
ciency is usually felt when the member- 
ship exceeds a dozen or fifteen. 

2. Another important question is: On 
what principle shall grouping into small 
classes be done? The answer is implied 
in what has just been said, but the dom- 
inating principle will vary with local 
conditions. Class feeling or fraternity 
considerations will decide the question in 
many cases, and in the majority of insti- 
tutions class grouping will prove most 
satisfactory for self-evident reasons. If 
not divided on the class basis, the course 
to be studied, the hour or the place of 
meeting, compatibility of members al- 
ready enrolled, and the strength or pop- 
ularity of a given leader, will be deciding 
elements; though merely personal liking 
and prejudice should not be unduly em- 
phasized, 


> 


3. In case the group system is adopt- 
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ed, what shall be done about the grada- 
tion of courses? Though the text-books 
of the Volunteer Movement’s Educa- 
cational Department were not originally 
prepared with gradation in mind—since 
until recently not enough were interested 
in mission study to warrant more than 
two classes in the majority of our col- 
leges and universities—there is never- 
theless a difference in character and sub- 
ject that permits of gradation. Those 
text-books still in print have been ar- 
ranged in an approximately graded or- 
der in a leaflet which can be had on 
application to the Educational Secretary. 
Inasmuch, however, as a number of 
these text-books have already been used 
by those enrolled, choice will need to be 
made with that fact in view. If grada- 
tion is not deemed important, all the 
groups in a given institution can readily 
study the same course, as has been so 
successfully done in past years, grada- 
tion being effected through the character 
and amount of outside work attempted. 

4. But why is it desirable to adopt this 
plan? Enough reasons have already 
been suggested in enumerating condi- 
tions existing in different colleges to 
sufficiently answer this question. Yet it 
may be said in addition that, if the in- 
terest in missions evoked by the Toronto 
Convention is to have any lasting result 
in our colleges and universities, it can 
best be done through extending and 
making more effective mission study. 
Thus far it has been given little more 
than a nominal place in the college As- 
sociation’s program. In most institu- 
tions the mere existence of such study 
has satisfied the consciences of mission- 
ary committeemen. With the awaken- 
ing of a new sense of responsibility for 
the missionary cause, evidenced by the 
increased interest at summer schools, 
and such practical proofs as the under- 
taking of a distinct and large work of 
supporting their graduates in foreign 
fields by Harvard and Yale, provision 
must be made for a wider and more effi- 
cient scheme of study than heretofore. 
Bible study has advanced by leaps and 
bounds with each new year. The time 
has come when a similar advance is de- 
manded in mission study ; and this group 
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system is as essential to its realization as 
it has proved helpful in the study of the 
Bible. Let this be the ambition and the 
solemn obligation of every college mis- 
sionary committee, backed up by all 
Christian students, especially by every 
volunteer for foreign missions. No one 
step promises more for the progress of 
the kingdom of God among unevangel- 
ized nations than this; it cannot, there- 
fore, be neglected by those whose daily 
prayer is, “ Thy Kingdom come.” 


Reviews 


“Tirst Aid in Accidents.” By Charles 
R. Dickson, M.D. New York: Flem- 
ing H. Revell Company, 1902. Fifty 
cents, net. 

With very few exceptions, this little 
book is most admirable. It presents its 
material in condensed, and so far as pos- 
sible, in logical sequence. It empha- 
sizes both those things which are im- 
portant to be done and those which are 
to be left undone. The Table of Con- 
tents and Index are excellent, enabling 
one unfamiliar with the book to readily 
find just what one needs to know. 
There are three paragraphs which | 
must condemn. The first has to do with 
the use of salt in hemorrhage of the 
lungs, as described on page 50. Crushed 
ice, frequently given in small doses, is 
advised. It is better not to give ice and 
salt together, and | prefer not to use 
salt at all in such cases. A second state- 
ment to be criticised is on page 64, un- 
der the treatment of snake bites. The 
giving of large quantities of alcoholic 
stimulants, such as whiskey, is recom- 
mended. This needs modification. Such 
stimulants should be administered only 
when the patient appears to be faint or 
is growing weak, and it should never be 
given in sufficient quantities to cause 
intoxication. The text might be con- 
strued as advising giving such stimulants 
to excess. Aromatic spirits of ammonia, 
in half teaspoonful to teaspoonful doses, 
well diluted with water, can be given to 
better advantage than alcohol. ‘The 
third point criticised is on page 69. 
Spirits of turpentine is mentioned as 
suitable for use in dressing burned areas. 
I would never use it in such cases. One 


other point. Having had experience in 
assisting at the rescue of drowned per- 
sons, | would emphasize the danger in- 
curred in approaching a struggling per- 
son in the water, and would sound the 
warning that very few swimmers can 
rescue such a person in the way de- 
scribed in the last sentence on this sub- 
ject on page 78. The result of such an 
attempt is usually a double tragedy. 
Dr. Henry E. HALE. 


“A Chinese Quaker, an Unfictitious 
Novel.” By Nellie Blessing-Ityster. 
New York: Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany, 1go2. Cloth, $1.50. 

This volume is unique in that it gives 
an insight into the mental and religious 
development from boyhood of a Chinese 
in California, now in high position in 
China, where he is living a consistent 
life in a secular calling. It also contains, 
nearly unchanged, letters from the 
Quaker poet, Whittier, who was greatly 
interested in him, and the boy’s own let- 
ters to his benefactress. The reader is 
reminded by the book of passages in 
Hardy’s story of Neesima, and in its 
plan it introduces features of those vol- 
umes picturing strange life under the 
garb of realistic fiction by Becker, Ebers, 
and Wallace. A Quakeress, converted 
to a deep interest in the Chinese on our 
Pacific coast, and giving her life to one 
of them; pictures from California’s 
Chinese missions; the intrinsic greatness 
of China which is deftly woven into the 
narrative; stories of affection as different 
as heaven and earth in setting, but as 
similar as love human and divine; the 
influence of kindness on friends of the 
hero and the possibilities of an educated 
Chinese in the material development of 
the I:mpire—all are features which will 
interest the reader. While the volume is 
very true to the life in America, there are 
occasional slips on the China side of the 
story, such as are necessarily incident to 
a book written by one who has never set 
foot on China’s soil. This essentially 
true story will increase interest in the 
large number from the Flowery King- 
dom with whom one comes in constant 
contact, and will make missionary effort 
for their brethren at home seem more 
real and worth while. 





